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** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TR 








UE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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TERRY O’TOOL AS DIPLOMATIST. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE PLOT AGAINST HONOR. 


Miss Recan was seated under the trophy, stocking in 
hand, one evening about a fortnight after the chevey 
ease had been decided—if engaged in the brooding 
business the opportunity was favourable, for she was 
alone in the large and smoky kitchen, her father and 
his men were busy in the outhouses, the two maids 
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were milking the cows—and though it was yet early 
in the evening, Nancy was somewhat startled by a 
knock at the outer door. The adversary of Molly 
Dhu was not given to womanish fears; she rose, 
poked up the heap of peat and bogwood on the 
hearth till it lit up the hitherto darkened apartment 
with a broad glare, opened the door, and in walked 
Terry O’Tool, with his familiar basket, and ‘‘ A very 

ood evenin’ to ye, Miss Regan, it’s myself that’s 


| proud to see you lookin’ so well an’ so handsome, 


PP PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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beautiful as ever, I may say; and I jest tuk the 
liberty to wait upon you bekase I have got in my 
basket here a splindid thurtle-shell comb, fit for a 
rail lady an’ nobody else. I don’t know what would 
become of the young mau that saw it settin’ off your 
goulden thresses.”’ 

‘‘T want neither blarney nor combs this evenin’, 
Terry,” said Jaimsay’s daughter, determined not to 
lnear the voice of the charmer, and keeping fast hold 
vf the door, in token that his immediate departure 
was expected; ‘‘there’s nobody fine enough here for 
thurtle-shell. Why don’t you thry the grand people 
at the Lees?” 





‘“Not myself, Miss Regan, if you plaise,” said | 


Terry, with a look of shrinking from something that 
went particularly against his conscience. ‘I’m a 
poor sowl, it’s thrue, wid no jnharitance but to 
thravel the country an’ sell my small goods, but I 
don’t care to dail wid onchristan people, an’ from 
what I’ve bin tould they did to you an’ Misther 
Regan, it’s my opinion harm ‘ill come on that 
family.”’ 

‘‘Come in an’ take a sait, Terry, the night’s 
eowld,” said Nancy. The hawker had struck on the 
right chord, it secured him a welcome and opened 
her heart, for Jaimsay’s heiress had not many 
sympathisers, and the pent-up waters of bitterness 
flowed full and free. ‘‘They desarve to suffer,” 
she cried, when Terry had seated himself close by the 
blazing fire, expressed his thanks for the honour, and 
his admiration of the entire premises; and she went 
on in a strain of ignorant hatred, recounting her 
wrongs in fiery voluble words. ‘The biggest 
Christan in Ireland would be provoked to say the 
same if they knowed it all as I do, an’ us to get 
neither law nor justice. Terry, it’s enough to make 
a gentale lady like myself lose her raison.” 

“You needn’t go to sich exthremities, Miss 
Regan,” said Terry. ‘As my mother said to me 
whin young Charlie Gorman thripped me up in 
the snow, ‘Keep no malice in your heart,’ says 
she; ‘but look out for a chance, an’ you'll get 
satisfaction.’ So I did, Miss Regan; an’ so may 
you an’ yours sooner nor ye think, for the wicked 
niver escapes long.”’ 

‘“* Have you any purticular maimin’ ?” said Nancy, 
looking him keenly in the face. They were sitting 
opposite each other now. 

‘‘ Well, not purtic’lar; but as we’re by ourselves ”” 
—and the little hawker’s voice sunk to a confidential 
whisper-—“ I may say that part oe’ my errand this 
blessed evenin’ was to tell ye about Misther Bourke. 
He’s comin’ to Kilmaclone to look afther the lands an’ 
the laises ; they all belong to Lord French Park now 
that the Ould Madam’s gone, and Misther Bourke 
comes nixt till his lordship, wid everythin’ in his 
hands to do jest as he plaises. Well, he’s comin’, 
but it’s to be on the quiet for a bit, an’ he has set 
his mind on stayin’ in a sartin’ house on account of 
sartin’ people that’s in it; that’s all 1 am permitted to 
say, Miss Regan; but if you an’ your father could 
accommodate Misther Bourke, an’ keep all about his 
bein’ here a purfound saicret, it would be something 
to your advantage.” 

‘* Do ye main the young gintleman that was at the 
Hallow Eve gatherin’ at the Lees ?” inquired Nancy. 

“The same, at your sarvice,” and Terry’s look 
spoke volumes of romance. 

‘“‘ But he was payin’ attintions to Honor O’Dillon 
the whole evenin’,” said the puzzled heiress. 





| —Mrs. Bourke that was to be—would get sich a 
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‘“‘ He'll be payin’ her attintions still on, I'll war- 
rant.” 

Before Terry’s words were well out, Nancy had 

sprung from her seat, and stood over him with 
clenched fist, and eyes blazing more fiercely than the 
bog wood fire. 
‘ “You crooked spalpeen!”’ she cried. ‘Do you 
come here to ask me an’ my father to help in gettin’ 
Connel O’Dillon’s sisther a grand match? I'll see 
you out of the house first!” 

‘Miss Regan, you was always a sinsible lady,” 
said Terry, moving a little off from the fist, yet keep- 
ing his composure in a manner that diplomatists 
might envy; ‘‘ you were always sinsible; but, as the 
sayin’ is, don’t rise the roof widout raison, There’s 
no grand match in queston. Misther Bourke’s 
not goin’ to bestow his hand an’ fortin on a 
proud spindin’ girl wid nothin’ but her face. I 
could tell—that’s if I was parmitted—where he’ll 
choose his bride. For the present, he only mains to 
whistle the bird off the bush for his own enthertain- 
ment, an’ thin good-by till it. Wouldn’t that be a 
nut for Masther Connel an’ the whole of his proud 
family to crack?” And the hawker leant back on his 
chair as if to contemplate the perfection of the plan 
he had unfolded, while Nancy resumed her seat 
smiling from ear to ear in a fashion that must have 
frightened herself had there been a looking-glass ai 
hand. 

Without the accredited machinery of superstition, 
it is the evil passions of man or woman-kind that 
really sell them to the evil powers; and so it was 
with Jaimsay’s daughter. Miss Regan was prepared 
to league herself with any villainy, if she could but 
get revenge. She hated Connel O’Dillon with that 
fierce, unreasoning, unscrupulous hatred in which 
the Irish peasant at times approaches the native of 
Spain or Italy; she hated his entire family for his 
sake ; and that, together with a spice of self-interest 
and stirred-up vanity, made her willing to connive at 
any treachery. They sat there on either side of the 
bright blazing fire, Nancy endeavouring, by well- 
directed inquiries, to make sureof Bourke’s intentions 
in favour of herself and agaimst the family at the 
Lees, and Terry responding in that vaguely promis- 
ing style which generally succeeds with the ignorant 
or foolish. 

His superiority in the double-dealer’s game at 
length won the day. Nancy tossed her head in 
eoquettish disdain of the proposed suitor. She pro- 
fesse. her utter indifference to him, but could ill 
eoneeal her pleasure. Did anybody think she was 
‘‘ yom’ to demain herself so far as to let an attorney's 
son put a ring on her finger? Gery Bourke might 
think himself very grand, but she would allow of no 
man’s pursumption.” 

However, Nancy agreed for herself, her father, and 
the entire household, ..nowing them all to be of one 
mind in the matter of hating the O’Dillons, and 
liking whatever promised fo pay in either gain or 
grandeur, that the said Gery Bourke should be pri- 
vately entertained at the Moss as long as it suited 
him to stay under cover; that his comings and 
goings should be kept secret, especially from the 
family at the Lees and all their adherents; and she 
ratified the treaty by buying the “thurtle-shell 
comb,” after a hard bargain, at half the price 
Terry had first asked for it; on which the hawker, 
with a declaration ‘that no livin’ sowl but herself 
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splendid article at that money,” rose and went his 


way. 

Things about Cormick O’Dillon’s house had settled | 
down after the quiet wedding, the chevey, and the | 
lawsuit, but there was a double family at the Lees 
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‘‘Middling, my colleen,’ and Cormick stroked 


| down her glossy hair as he passed to his seat, but 


slipped the letter into his pocket with the other hand. 
«It’s from Master Redmond ; he has got intelligence 
about a large tract of land in the State of Ohio, 


now, for it had been arranged as the best, if not the | America, you know, that his great grand-uncle got 


only practicable thing, that Connel and Stacy should 
remain under the paternal roof till Cormick could 
see his way clear to set them up in a house and 
farm of their own. The coming of the gentle, 
amiable young bride, henceforth known as Mrs. 
Connel, made little difference to the blithe and 
kindly household. Cormick had got another daughter, 
his mother had a granddaughter more, but the con- 
sequences of her annexation to the family made 
it necessary to institute strict regulations against 
collision with their former friends, and now imuplac- 
able enemies, at the Moss. Under the management 





of any other neighbour in Kilmaclone the Regan 
affair would have developed into a regular faction 
feud, with fights at every fair and market, and | 
ample occupation for the country magistrates and 
police ; but the O’Dillons were too well bred and too 
well educated for such doings. Their servants and 
followers were made sensible that the family honour 





was considered at stake, and in that matter the | 
“ould” blood could not be crossed with impunity. | 
Between it and the law Teol Roe durst not venture | 
back to see his lady-love, except under covert of | 
night at the pantry window, and Molly was earnest 

for what she called ‘keepin’ pace an’ havin’ no 

contintions with the dirthy gineration ; sure it was 

benaith a follower of rail genthry like the O’Dillons 

to mind a crathur that had to sarve the like 0’ 

Jaimsay Regan.” 

The entire O’Dillon following, and especially such 
of them as had been concerned in the chevey, agreed 
with Molly, and kept well out of the way of the 
Regans and their attachés. 

So the peace was kept, but the good neighbour- 





hood was broken up, communication between the 
Moss and the Lees was completely cut, and in a great 
measure between the Moss and the rest of Kilma- 
clone, all the neighbours had reflected on Jaimsay’s 
treatment of his orphan niece. 
taken part with Cormick and his sons in the lawsuit. 
Jaimsay had in consequence open or smouldering 
quarrels with the most of them, and his daughter 
had declared her opinion that ‘“ gentale people should 
have nothing to do wid such thrash.’”’ The Moss was 
therefore considerably left to itself, nobody knowing 
or caring much how its inhabitants got on; but some 
curiosity began to be felt when it was whispered that 
one of Jaimsay’s maids had imparted, in profound 
secrecy, to the landlady of the ‘Fighting Cock,” 
that there was a “fine young gintleman comin’ a 
eoortin’ Miss Nancy, an’ the counthry-side would 
soon see a weddin’ grander ..or anything that iver 
tuk place at the Cross-roads Chapel widin the 
mimory of man.”’ 

The young people at the Lees were speculating on 
that piece of gossip one afternoon, as they sat round 
their early tea-table waiting for Cormick, who had 
gone to the town of Roscommon, for that was the 
market day, and they never cared for a meal without 
him, when the ever welcome man walked slowly in 
— an abstracted look and an open letter in his 

and. 


“Ts the news good, father?” said Honor, as her 


To a man they had | 





quick eye caught the handwriting of Fitzmaurice. 


for fighting in the American war, and it seems he is 
the rightful heir of it, so he talks of going out there 
to look after his claim, but promises to come and see 
us first, it may be soon ; indeed I suspect he is on his 

yay by this time to take leave of his mother’s people 
in Coraghnock.” 

Like most honest men, Cormick was a bad dis- 
sembler. Less keen-witted young people than his 
would have guessed that there was something peculiar 
in the letter he had put away with such unusual 
caution, and given such a brief account of; but for 
once all their sly hints and inquiries failed to elicit 
any further information, and old Mrs. O’Dillon, who 
could always understand her son, came to his assist- 
ance by adroitly turning the conversation to the news 
of Roscommon and the market. When that subject 
was discussed, together with the tea, and the juniors 
of the family had fairly left the room to themselves, 
Cormick turned to her with, ‘‘ I wouldn’t mention it 
before the children, mother, one can never be sure of 
young folk’s tongues, you know; but Master Red- 
mond has got into an awkward fix. He owes rather 
more than he can exactly pay to some Dublin trades- 
people ; it was to serve the poor old lady that’s gone, 
for 1 know the boy is not extravagant himself, and 
indeed, he has had but little for a gentleman to 
come and go upon in an expensive town. However, 
his name is down for it, and the tradespeople expected 
to be paid when the Madam’s affairs were settled, 
thinking, as the like of them always do, that money 
must come to him then, but she hasn’t left enough to 
pay off her own scores, poor gentlewoman. Attorney 
Bourke has got his hands on everything, and the end 
of the matter is that Master Redmond, has reason to 


| fear a writ or two. The fellows are looking decidedly 


dangerous. It’s his own opinion that young Bourke 
has set themon. It seems he had a quarrel with him 
when they left us that day at the Cross-roads Chapel ; 
envy and jealousy on Bourke’s part caused it, Pll be 
bound. Don’t you recollect, mother, there was not a 
girl at our Hallow Eve gathering that didn’t take 
notice of Fitzmaurice, and Bourke would have been 
left entirely in the background but for my Honor, who 
wouldn’t see a gentleman slighted in herfather’s house. 
At any rate, the boys had a quarrel, and Master Red- 
mond thinksthe attorney’s son has taken revenge by set- 
ting the tradespeople upon him; a mean enough action, 
but Bourke looks equal to it, I must say, and what 
can the poor boy do? A gentleman of his family 
can’t let them take lodgings for him in the gaol, not 
knowing when he might get out again; and in the 
middle of the business he has got news about this 
land in America, so Master Redmond has made up 
his mind to slip over the water, and prosecute his 
claim, at the same time avoiding the tipstaffs ; but it 
must be done cautiously, for if either of the Bourkes 
or the Dublin boys get wind of his intentions, the 
sheriff’s officers would soon get him. He is coming 
down to see his mother’s people by way of a blind, 
and means to sail by the first ship from Westport or 
Sligo. He is coming to see us, too, and asks me to 


give his sincere regards to Honor, mother; I know 

what that means, the boy couldn’t keep his eyes off 

her all that Hallow Eve night, and it was her he sent 
rPPp2 
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for to speak with him that evening of Connel’s run- 
away, when he came so quietly about the lease. I 
didn’t tell her till I would hear your advice, for I 
don’t know what to say on the subject. Redmond is 
a good boy, and come of good blood; he is a hand- 
some boy, too, and a gentleman, every inch. If 
he gets safe to America he’ll get the land, no doubt, 
and come back and pay everybody like a true Fitz- 
maurice. My poor colleen could not get a better 
match ; do you think she has any notion of him?”’ 

‘‘T am afraid she has, Cormick; Honor is a good 
girl; but youth will have its fancies and its dreams,” 
said Mrs. O’ Dillon, with a sigh of long remembrance. 
‘Did you see how her eye caught his handwriting, 
and her face flushed up as she asked you if the news 
was good? Master Redmond is all you say—a good 
boy, and a handsome one—no blame to any girl who 
takes a fancy to him; but he has to leave his coun- 
try for fear of writs, a sad case for one of the Fitz- 
maurices, who always lent twice over what they 
borrowed or owed.” 

‘* But he may get that fine property in America,” 
interrupted Cormick. 

“So he may, and I hope he will; but Cormick, 
dheelish, young men are not to be depended on; 
excepting your father and yourself, I never saw one 
that any woman could trust round a corner, much 
less abroad, where they see new faces and new ways. 
I am not speaking against Master Redmond; he may 
be as true as the sun, but the like is not to be ex- 
pected in this world,” said the ‘‘ould misthress;” ‘‘and 
why should we encourage our poor colleen to set her 
mind upon him? maybe to waste the flower of her 
youth away in waiting for him, and get a broken 
heart at the end; for I know that Honor is a girl 
who will never love but once, Cormick, avourneen ; 
take my advice, and tell her nothing about it.” 

As usual, Cormick concurred in his mother’s 
opinion ; but while the heads of the family were thus 
exemplifying how often the care and caution of the 
old generation are a day behind the fair as regards 
the young, the girl who was not to be told of the 
kind regards in Master Redmond’s letter, but had 
heard a great deal more from his own lips, was 
standing at the mossy fence of her father’s orchard, 
wondering what that letter might be about. Honor 
felt sure and certain that she and the rest at the 
tea-table had not heard the whole contents of it. 
‘‘Fitzmaurice was thinking of going to America, but 
he will come to see us first,” said the girl to herself; 
‘‘maybe I am foolish to think so much about him; 
maybe he has forgotten every word he said to me, 
or said the same, and more, to half-a-dozen of the 
fine Dublin ladies; my grandmother says there is no 
trusting these young men out of towns,” and she 
turned away towards the house, intending to ask her 
young sisters if they would come out for a walk with 
her; for it was one of those soft bright evenings in 
the early seed-time that come to the banks of Shan- 
non like the first smiles of spring. She had scarcely 
moved from the fence, however, when somebody 
close behind her said, ‘‘ Miss Honor, if you plaise,”’ 
and there was Paddy the Post, almost out of breath 
with haste and secrecy. “The gintleman that owns 
this,” he whispered, pushing into her hand a ring, 
‘‘is waitin’ at the Fairy Cove, an’ begs of you for any 
sake, an’ for any respict you have to a thrue lover, 
to come an’ spaik wid him there for one minute.” 

“Indeed, ll do no such thing. Why can’t he 
come up here?” said Honor, as she recognised the 
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very signet ring which Fitzmaurice wanted to ex- 
change for her hair one on that remembered even- 
ing at the meadow gate; but Paddy had flown like a 
bird set free from the fowler’s snare, and was scam- 
pering away over the fields at a rate which made 
pursuit or question hopeless. Honor looked at the 
ring again. The ancient custom of sending tokens 
in proof that any message or request was true and 
came from the proper person, was still current in 
Roscommon, especially in love affairs. This was a 
true token from Fitzmaurice, which he was aware 
she must know. He was waiting to speak with her 
for one minute at the Fairy Cove. She had heard 
that he was going to America, and she guessed that 
there was something extraordinary in his letter to. 
her father. 

Though young and frank, Honor had an Irish 
girl’s strict ideas of propriety. Moreover, she had 
an Irish girl’s pride, and both forbade her to accept 
such a rendezvous. But then, Fitzmaurice might be 
in trouble ; he might have something very, very par- 
ticular to say. There was still daylight enough, and 
the place was at no great distance; nobody would 
miss her till she got back. Maybe it was not right 
2 go, but her steps took the direction of the Fairy 

ove. 

The place so called was a deep recess in the side 
of a grey and massive rock, which stood in a piece of 
waste land, half heath and half brushwood, between 
the farms of the Moss and the Lees. The recess was 
formed like an arch, and almost shut in by an old 
and bushy hawthorn, which left but a narrow en- 
trance, and thus formed a sort of natural summer- 
house, with space enough to accommodate a large 
party, and made still more convenient by a low and 
moss-grown ledge, which ran round the semicircle, 
and answered very well for a rustic seat. 

Old people said that their fathers had seen the ‘ gin- 
thry ”’—the Irish peasant’s respectful designation for 
the fairies—‘‘ houldin’ their dances there at mid- 
summer time, an’ playin’ their fiddles in the heart 
of the ould hawthorn.” Most of the young genera- 
tion laughed at those tales, but the recess in the rock 
was still called the Fairy Cove, and the tangled tree 
that shut it in, the gentle thorn; moreover, the 
place had a romantic reputation as the chosen ren- 
dezvous of lovers whom family feuds or other unto- 
ward circumstances prevented from meeting anywhere 
else. 

The direct approach was by a lane leading through 
copses and hedgerows, chiefly on Cormick O’Dillon’s 
land, but at the base of the rock it widened to a by- 
road which led down the moor to the banks of the 
Shannon, and thence by a circuit of some miles to the 
high road leading to French Park. Honor had 
traversed the lane and reached the cove; Fitzmaurice 
was not looking out for her, and she was disagree- 
ably surprised to see, at some distance on the by- 
way, usually so unfrequented, a horse and car moving 
slowly along, as if waiting for somebody, and the 
disagreeable feeling was rather increased when she 
perceived that the driver was no other than Terry 
O’Tool. The little hawker was accustomed to do all 
sorts of jobs, but for whom could he be waiting there ? 
At any rate, she did not care to be seen by him, and 
Honor stepped’ at once into the cove. One glance 


round it was sufficient to show her that there was 
nobody there, but as she turned to walk out a figure 
| emerged from behind the gentle thorn, and right in 
| the narrow entrance stood Gerald Bourke. 
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REVOLUTION AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 


rom the gloomy pictures of the Japanese revolu- 

tion, itis satisfactory to change the scene to more 
pleasing events, which during the interval had tran- 
spired at Osaka, where the mikado had taken up his 
abode. This important fact was turned to account by 
the foreign representatives, to present their credentials 
in propria persond to the legitimate sovereign of 
Japan, whom as yet no foreigner had seen. Accord- 
ingly their intention was made known to the high 
officers cf State in attendance, who communicated the 
same to his Majesty, and received a most friendly 
reply acceding to the request. A day was then fixed 
for the ceremony, when it was arranged that the 
British, French, and Dutch ambassadors, with their 
suites, should have an audience of the mikado, if 
possible, at the same time. An unforeseen event pre- 
vented Sir Harry Parkes from joining his colleagues 
at Osaka, so that his visit did not take place until the 
day following, the 26th April. He was accompanied 
by his suite, with the British admiral and the cap- 
tains of her Majesty’s ships in harbour. The inter- 
view was most satisfactory. The mikado expressed his 
pleasure at seeing the representative of the Queen, 
concerning whose health he solicitously inquired ; 
and her Majesty’s envoy at last stood face to face 
with the hitherto mysterious ruler of the Japanese 
dominions. Instead of being a ceremony of barbaric 
splendour, as they were led to expect, it was described 
as singularly simple and unostentatious in its sur- 
roundings. The mikado, a youth of about sixteen, 
sat under a canopy with the highest officers of the 
court and his uncles around him. He was seated on 
a chair, and close behind him knelt the sosaz, or 
prime minister, ready to prompt the boy monarch in 
what he had to say to the representative of his ally. 
Lower down the apartment, which was quite bare of 
other furniture, sat the daimios who were present, in 
two rows, so placed that they could not see him. He 
appeared to be a well-grown youth, but of a heavy 
though not unintelligent cast of countenance. His 
expression, naturally enough, seemed to be one of 
restrained but intense curiosity, and the look of 
wonder was certainly not diminished by a very sin- 
gular artificial deformity. His eyebrows were shaved 
elean, and a pair painted about an inch higher up his 
forehead. What little he had to say, he said in a 
self-possessed and dignified manner. He received 
the members of the embassy, and the naval officers, 
who were all presented by Sir Harry Parkes, with 
great condescension. After the ordinary compli- 
ments were passed, he referred to the recent unfor- 
tunate occurrences in his dominions with regret, and 
stated his desire that they should not be allowed to 
interrupt the friendly relations existing between Japan 
and Great Britain. Sir Harry, after replying in 
suitable terms in the name of the Queen, followed the 
mikado’s speech paragraph by paragraph, making 
appropriate remarks on the advantages of holding to 
the treaties of amity and commerce which had now 
received his ratification. The ceremonial then came 
to an end, and the embassy withdrew. 

In the account of this audience with the legitimate 
ruler of Japan, we have a practical illustration of the 
inferior grade of rank the daimios hold at the royal 
court, where they are so placed as not to look upon 





the face of their sovereign, while the members of a 
foreign embassy were allowed to do so. This in 
itself, if there was no further evidence to support 
it, would show that even the most powerful of 
these chiefs are not entitled to the rank of prince, so 
freely bestowed on them by foreigners. Even “his 
Majesty the tycoon,” so-called in error by our own 
diplomatists, we have shown was quite a misnomer. 
In the same manner, when his younger brother was 
on avisit to Europe during the revolution, he was 
treated at the French court, and also at that of St. 
James’s, as a prince of the blood royal. To us the 
error is perhaps unimportant, but when the accounts 
reached Japan of the assumed dignity, it was treated 
with derision by the Japanese, and may have incensed 
the enemies of his brother. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks that 
there are no legitimate princes in Japan. On the 
contrary, they are more numerous than among the 
royal families of any European monarchy, inasmuch 
as the scions of more than one family are entitled to 
that rank, from whom the sovereign may be chosen. 
According to the Japanese law of succession there 
are four royal families in a direct line of descent 
from the first monarchs, whose male branches may 
succeed to be the reigning mikado, and they all rank 
as princes of the blood royal. The sons of these 
houses are called shinno, and the names of the four 
families are, Fusimi, Arisungawa, Katsura, and Kun- 
neen. At the present time only the first and second 
are in existence. But as it is the policy of the State 
to recognise the third and fourth, besides the large 
revenues attached to their possessions, it is in the 
power of the reigning mikado to put one of his sons 
into either of the extinct families, to call him by its 
name, and allow him to draw the income. If he has 
no sons, the revenues lie accruing until the family is 
re-established, and the income is managed by factors 
or agents. By this means there is generally a num- 
ber of princes eligible to succeed to the throne, in 
the case of the death, or what seems more common in 
Japan, the retirement and abdication of the mikado. 
This arrangement, while it furnishes numerous 
princes eligible for the monarchy, has its disadvantages 
in creating a number not only of male persons of the 
royal blood, but females, who are entitled to the rank 
of princess, without any occupation or means sufficient 
to support the dignity of their position. As is the 
case in Europe, so in Japan, such personages have 
carried on intrigues to upset the reigning monarch 
for their personal aggrandisement and ambition. In 
order to find occupation for the members of both 
sexes, they are admissible into the religious temples 
to which monasteries and nunneries are attached. 
Hence have arisen the great number, grandeur, and 
influence of these institutions, which vie with any- 
thing of the kind throughout the ecclesiastical 
dominion of the Papacy, with a priesthood equally 
intolerant and powerful among the people. 

To review the different branches of this important 
class is beyond the limits of our article ; yet a glance 
at the ecclesiastical system is necessary to understand 
a part of the revolutionary movement relating to the 
reduction, if not suppression, of its evils by Satsuma 
and the confederate daimios. There are fourteen of 
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these royal ecclesiastical establishments in Japan, 
where the abbots, or bishops, are junior scions of 
royalty who have been living in them from their 
childhood, and over whom a strict watch is kept, so 
that in adult years they do not intermeddle with 
affairs of State. This surveillance arose from the 
intrigues of their predecessors in olden times. By 
their wealth and number of vassals they were able 
to support a formidable army, the priests themselves 
helping to fill the ranks on occasions. In the six- 
teenth century, about the advent of Christian mis- 
sionaries in Japan, the power of the priesthood had 
attained a dangerous ascendency. The reigning 
mikado, Nobonango, who at one time favoured 
foreign priests, had always a great jealousy of the 
native priesthood. ‘Taking alarm at their increase, 
he destroyed many of their temples, confiscated their 
revenues, and even slaughtered the priests; thus 
giving the whole system a blow from which it never 
recovered its wonted strength, though in recent times 
it has begun to hold up its head, and to some degree | 
exhibited its power during the rebellion. Taking | 
alarm at that, it has become a part of the new policy | 
inaugurated by Satsuma and his colleagues to main-_ 
tain Sintooism, to the exclusion of Buddhism and all | 
other sects. Sintooism, or the doctrine of the gods, | 


is the ancient national religion of Japan, and has | 
always been the religion of the State; but toleration | 
has been practised to such an extent that it has had | 
but a nominal sway, and Buddhism has had a predo- 
minating influence. For these reasons the religion of | 
Buddha is no longer to be tolerated, the temples and | 
lands of the priests are to be secularised, and them- | 
selves forced into the mould of laymen; while Sin- | 
tooism is to be pressed upon the people as the only 
orthodox creed. 

From this it will be seen that though Satsuma 
ranks no higher than a daimio, with the prefix kami— 
equivalent to that of an English baronet—yet he 
possesses political power, backed by the armed re- 
tainers of his territories and those of his colleagues, 
that raise him above the princes by birth; and 
exercising that power legitimately in strengthening | 
the throne of the mikado, he almost becomes a king- 
maker, like our own Warwick of great renown. 
While supporting his legitimate sovereign, however, 
it has been his aim, as well as that of the confederate 
daimios, to diminish the power of the higher class of 
nobility, named fuges, belonging to the mikado’s 
court—councillors who opposed the progressive party 
in Japanese politics. This has been accomplished by 
the establishment of two national councils, in which 
these dignitaries are associated with daimios of 
larger experience and fuller sympathies with the 
whole body of the nation. So far the revolution has 
been a confederation of inferior nobility possessed of 
great wealth and warlike resources, who have been 
successful in overcoming the power of a paper nobility 
by right of birth and rank at the mikado’s court, 
with but slender means to maintain their dignity. 
The change which has taken place in the political 
constitution has been from an autocracy to an oli- 
garchy on the widest possible basis, and assimilates 
in some degree to the monarchical institutions of 
European States. 

Formerly the 





mikado exercised his authority 
through two great officers of State as follow :—First, 
the sessho (regent), if a minor ; or kwambaki (vizier), 
when of age: and second, the bakufu, or govern- 





ment of the tycoon. ‘These offices were abolished by 
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decree at the revolution, and the mikado assumed 
supreme power, ‘‘in order to the laying a foundation 
for the restitution of the government to its ancient 
state, and restoring the power of the country.” This 
intended restoration of the constitution to its former 
condition must be taken cum grano salis, as the new 
system of government substituted for the old one 
differs very materially from the despotic rule of the 
mikados before the tycoonate was established. At 
all events the power of the sword is no longer vested 
in the descendants of Taikosama, Gongensama, and 
Iyeyas, nor are edicts to be issued under the royal 
seal by an almost irresponsible regent or vizier. 
Compared with these officers the members of the new 
administration are almost responsible advisers of the 
crown. The government is divided into three parts :— 
The first is the sosai, a post clearly intended to be 
after the model of a British premiership, through 
whom the sovereign communicates with his coun- 
cillors. These comprise the other two sections, named 
the Gijio and Sanyo, forming an upper and lower 
chamber to deliberate upon the affairs of the nation. 
The Chinese characters used to denominate these 
bodies and offices explain to some extent their com- 
position. The characters which form the title of 
Sanyo may be rendered ‘ Associate Council,” and 
those of Gijio signify to discuss, to settle, to fix— 
the functions of this body being to discuss all ques- 
tions, and suggest the method of their settlement to 
the sosai, or prime minister; the two characters 
which form the title of that functionary signifying, 
first, to unite, combine in one whole, general; and 
second, to cut, to decide, to settle; while together 
they appear to mean the person to whom the full 
consideration and final decision or settlement of 
questions is to be referred, and who may be president 
of the chief council. Although the comparison is 
widely drawn, yet there evidently was an intention to 
imitate the constitution of the upper and lower legis- 
lative chambers of western States when these provi- 
sions of the new government were made. 

We gain a further insight into this modus operandi 
by reviewing the names and rank of the first occu- 
pants, who are appointed by the same edict or mani- 
festo of the mikado, published for general information. 
The first occupant of the dignity of Sosaz is named 
Arisugawa no Mia, said to be a brother of Iyemochi, 
the late mikado, and uncle of the reigning sovereign. 
The Gijio, or Supreme Council, consists of ten mem- 
bers, five being selected from the list of kuges, or 
high dignitaries of the old régime, and five of the 
great daimios, including two of the first confederate 
leaders, Satsuma and Tosa, and Owari and Etzizen, 
the heads of the two chief clans who followed the 
movement. Of these, Etzizen represents the family 
nearest in relation to that of Yoshi-Hisa, the late 
tycoon, who may yet be admitted to the council. In 
the Sanyo, or inferior assembly, there are also five 
kuges, probably of lower rank to those in the upper 
chambers. At all events they are associated with 
fifteen of the daimio-retainers belonging to the clans 
of Satsuma, Etzizen, Owari, Geyshiu, and Tosa. 
The most significant point in.the constitution of this 
council, is the admission into a deliberative assembly 
of a class who were formerly excluded from all 
participation in affairs of State, and who were deemed 
of “vulgar” position compared to “noble” rank. 
In fact, it is a step in the direction of a representative 
assembly, with the admission of the non-privileged 
classes to a share in the government of the courrtey, 
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which at present they have not, and who, during the 
revolution of 1868-9—which will be memorable in 
the annals of Japan—had no voice or power to assist 
the current of events. Asthe manifesto of the mikado 
proclaiming these vital changes in the government is 
a document of interest and worthy of preservation, 
we append a translation from the ‘‘ Japan Times,” a 
local journal ably edited, and to which we are indebted 
for much of our information on the subject :— 

“The restoration, henceforward by Tokugawa 
Naifu of the government committed to him, and his 
resignation of the office of tycoon is accepted. More- 
over, seeing how the mind of the late mikado was for 
many years afflicted by the unwonted troubles which 
have arisen in the country since 1853 onwards, and 
in compliance with the desires expressed in council, 
the following resolutions have been made.—First. 
That in order to the laying of a foundation for the 
restitution of the government to its ancient state, and 
restoring the power of the country, the offices of 
sesshO and kwambaki, and the bakufu, be abolished, 
and that now the three offices of sosai, gijio, and 





sanyo be instituted, and orders on all matters be 
issued by them. Second. That in all matters the | 
institutions of Jim-mo (the first mikado) be reverted | 
to as a basis; that without distinction of court 

dignitaries, and the military class, or of noble and | 
vulgar, upright counsels be exhausted (uniformly and 

unreservedly pursued), and the mikado along with his 

realm, rejoice and sorrow together. Third. That in 

the spirit of these resolutions, each one put forth his 

efforts and wash away the polluted customary prac- 

tices, discharging his duties with true loyalty and 

patriotism. ‘The offices of nairau, chiokumon, kokuji 

goyogakari, giso buke tais6, shingoshioku, and sho- 

shidai, are all abolished. \ Beginning with the great 

officers of State, hereafter the other offices will be 

announced.” 

Shortly after the more pressing matters arising out 
of the revolution were discussed in the councils, an 
interesting discussion took place in the upper chamber 
upon a question affecting the people, a report of which 
appeared in a native publication, being the eighth 
number of what we might term the ‘‘ Kioto Govern- 
ment Gazette,” published by authority. The question 
before the council referred to the island of Yesso, the 
north island of the Japanese group, which is thinly 
populated, and, for the sake of illustration, may be 
compared to the Scottish Highlands. Here it was 
pointed out that there were large tracts of land 
unproductive for the want of labour; while, in the 
more southern isles, the population was becoming too 
dense; and it was therefore desirable for the govern- 
ment to afford facilities to industrious peasants to 
proceed thither and reclaim the waste lands. A brief 
debate ensued among those who were conversant with 
the subject, and those who were not so candidly 
admitted the same. The latter, no doubt, were the 
kuges, who know little or nothing of the state of the 
lower orders of the people. Not soSatsumaand Etzizen, 
who delivered their views on the important question 
2 writing, in a practical manner. The latter daimio 
confined his observations to the necessity of appointing 
some competent officer to the post, who would devote 
his whole time and energies, as governor of the island, 
for its agricultural development. Satsuma went 
further, and recommended a system of husbandry 
after the European model, such as he had introduced 
ito his own domains with success. On being re- 





quested by his colleagues to give some details of his 
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plan, he sent a second memorial to the govern- 
ment, which appeared in a subsequent issue of the 
‘‘Gazette,” where his recommendations were approved 
of, and ordered to be carried into execution. In that 
memorial he recommends the use of steam machinery 
in preference to water-power, not only for agricul- 
turai: purposes, but for the introduction of manu- 
factures on a large scale as in Europe. These are 
significant indications of progress in civilisation 
among the Japanese. “It cannot be concealed any 
longer, that the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun’ is taking 
rank among the nations of the world. The times are 
over when she was an outside nation. She has a 
place to occupy amongst the peoples, and she is 
girding herself to occupy it. We must no longer 
think of Japan as being caressed into following the 
dictates of other more advanced Powers. She will 
henceforth hold her own amongst the foremost nations 
of the East.’”’* The next step in her onward progress 
will be the emancipation of her industrious middle 
and labouring classes, who are, as it were, in a state 
of bondage under the privileged classes, whom they 
dread, and whose armed followers are not only 
considered their superiors, but also exercise their 
sanguinary functions as if the populace were slaves. 
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Tux name of William Tyndale is one to be held in 
everlasting honour, as the translator of the first 
printed English Bible. From a new memoir, by the 
Rev. R. Demaus, the biographer of Latimer, by far 
the most complete that has yet appeared, we quote 
some paragraphs relating to the birthplace and early 
life of the Reformer. 

The traveller who speeds along the railway between 
Bristol and Gloucester, cannot fail to observe a noble 
monument conspicuously perched on the bold extre- 
mity of one of the most beautiful of the Cotswolds. 
This is the column recently erected to the honour of 
Tyndale on Nibley Knoll; the little village of North 
Nibley, which straggles in picturesque confusion at 
the foot of the hill, claims to be the unquestionable 
birthplace of the great translator; and the villagers 
assure the inquiring traveller that the dilapidated 
manor-house of Hunt’s Court was the residence of 
Tyndale’s parents, and sheltered the birth and boy- 
hood of the future martyr. Sweeter birthplace 
there is none in England. ‘‘ Nybley, anciently 
written Nubbelei,”’ says its enthusiastic historian, 
‘‘Nubbeleigh, and Nubeleg and Nibeleigh, quasi, 
(if descant upon the name may be allowed,) cloud- 
water, or obscure place, an etymology agreeable to 
the springs and water here, and their covert situa- 
tion, is not more pleasantly seated on a comely 
hill than healthful ; than which none in the county, 
or scarce in the kingdom, standeth in a sweeter air.” 
Unfortunately for the pleasing tradition, which thus 
links the memory of the Reformer with one of the 
loveliest spots in England, it cannot be traced further 
back than the commencement of last century, and 
when closely examined, it is found to rest upon an 
insufficient foundation. Beyond all question there 
were Tyndales residing at Hunt’s Court towards the 
end of the reign of Henry vii, but: it was not till 
long after the Reformer’s birth that Hunt’s Court 





* “North China Herald.” 
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came into their possession; and though there is 
every reason to believe that these Tyndales of North 
Nibley were kinsmen of the Reformer, there is not 
the slightest evidence that he was a son of that house. 
It is, certainly, not a little curious that Thomas 
Tyndale and Alice Hunt, the possessors of Hunt’s 
Court in the reign of Henry, had a son named 
William ; and the mention of this coincidence in the 
county histories has induced some biographers to 
assert as an indubitable truth, established by docu- 
mentary evidence, that this William was no other 
than the translator; but, in fact, it can be demon- 
strated on the unquestionable authority of a legal 
deed, that the William Tyndale who was born at 
Hunt’s Court was alive .in 1542, and could not, 
therefore, have been the martyr who perished at 
Vilvorde in 1536. 

Years, however, before the intermarriage with the 
heiress of the Hunts brought Hunt’s Court into the 
Tyndale family, there had been Tyndales established 
as farmers at Melksham Court, in the neighbouring 
parish of Stinchcombe ; and as far back as the reign 


of Richard m1, Tyndales had possessed some parts | 
of the Manor of Hurst in the adjoining parish of | 


Slymbridge. Indeed, so far as our present know- 
ledge extends, it seems by no means improbable 
that it was not amid the breezy and beautiful 
Cotswolds, but in this parish of low-lying meadow 
land amongst fields of sedgy swamps reclaimed from 
the Severn, that the translator first saw the light. 


In the uncertainty which rests upon the place of | 


Tyndale’s birth and the social position of his parents, 


any picture of his early life must be, of course, wholly | 


drawn from imagination. Slymbridge, if we assume 
this to have been his birthplace, was then, as now, 


wholly engrossed in the production of cheese and 
butter; a quiet agricultural parish, where life would 
flow on calmly as the great river that formed its 


boundary. ‘The dairymaid was the true annalist of 
Slymbridge; and the only occurrence, beyonddrought, 
which would distress the peaceful population, would 
be occasional predatory incursions by their lawless 
neighbours from the Forest of Dean, which waved 


in hills of verdure towards the west, as a picturesque | 


counterbalance to the Cotswolds in the east. Such a 
place one naturally associates with stagnant thought 
and immemorial traditions. 
Manor of Berkeley, it had passed into the hands of 
the Crown; and this led to the institution of one of 
the most charming customs that still subsist in Eng- 
land. Annually on the first day of May, the choris- 
ters of Magdalen College, Oxford, ascend the tower 
of that princely establishment, and at five in the 
morning join in singing a hymn, which floats down 
in the sweet calm like the music of the spheres. 
Originally, it is said, the hymn was a requiem for the 
repose of the soul of Henry vir; and to the present 
day the money which rewards the labours of the 
choristers is paid from the Rectory of Slymbridge. 
The patronage of the rectory is likewise vested in 
Magdalen College; and this connection was, doubt- 
less, not without its influence when Tyndale was 
ready to be sent to university. 

The education of the young Tyndale was, we 
know, not neglected. He had a peculiar aptitude 
for the acquisition of languages, and no doubt ex- 
hibited in his childhood that sharpness of compre- 


hension for which he was afterwards distinguished. | 


Of the nature of his early studies he has not left 
any record. ‘The experience of later life probably 
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led him to look upon them with contempt as a 
grievous waste of time. One allusion only has been 
preserved in his works to what occupied the first 
energies of his mind; but it is a highly curious one, 
well deserving a place in this biography. In the 
course of his ‘‘ Obedience of a Christian Man,” while 
advocating the propriety of translating Holy Scripture 
into the English language, he asserts, ‘‘ Except my 
memory fail me, and that I have forgotten what [ 
read when I was a child, thou shalt find in the 
English chronicle how that King Athelstane caused 
the Holy Scripture to be translated into the tongue 
that then was in England, and how the prelates ex- 
horted him thereto.” ‘The child is father of the 
man.” Surely, in the picture of the boy Tyndale 
studying the chronicles, and carefully noting in the 
past history of England the manner in which the 
tree circulation of the vernacular Bible had at diffe- 
rent times been dealt with, we may see a significant 
forecast of the future life of the man. 

All the historical interest of the Vale of Berkeley 





Like the rest of the | 


centred in the grim old Castle of Berkeley, and in 
the traditions of the noble family which for ages had 
been lords of almost all that could be seen from its 
towers. With these local traditions, doubtless, Tyn- 
dale was imbued almost from infancy. But they do 
not concern us here, and they seem not to have exer- 
cised any perceptible influence over his character. 
There is one tradition, however, of which Tyndale 
could not have been ignorant, which is too interesting 
and appropriate to be omitted. About a century 
before the birth of 'T'yndale, John de Trevisa had been 
vicar of Berkeley and chaplain to Thomas, fifth Baron 
Berkeley. This Baron is said to have been a pupil 
of Wickliffe’s, and to have imbibed the opinions of 
that Reformer; and his chaplain, a man of accom- 
plished literary tastes, known to scholars as the author 
of a translation of Higden’s ‘‘ Polychronicon,”’ which 
was one of the earliest books printed by Caxton, is 
also said to have been a zealous propagator of the 
doctrines of Wickliffe. According to Caxton, Trevisa, 
like his illustrious contemporary, undertook to trans- 
late the Holy Scriptures trom the Vulgate into the 
English tongue, for the instruction of his countrymen ; 
/and it has even been surmised that his work may 
| still be in existence amongst the ill-digested treasures 
of the Vatican. One abiding memorial of Trevisa 
has not wholly perished, even in our day, and in 
_Tyndale’s time it must have been fresh and legible, 
and not improbably was often seen by him, not with- 
out results. Round the walls and root of the interest- 
ing private chapel in the castle, he caused to be 
inscribed passages from the Apocalypse in Latin and 
Norman-French, for the edification of such as were 
able to read. It may surely be surmised that the 
memory of the courageous vicar had not perished in 
Tyndale’s day; for the appearance of such a man 
was a sign of the times, an indication of an approach- 
ing reawakening of the human intellect from the 
torpor of centuries. For as Fuller quaintly puts it, 
‘Midnight being now past, some early risers were 
beginning to strike fire and enlighten themselves 
from the Scriptures.” And if everything else that 
Trevisa had ever uttered had been forgotten, surely 
in the county of Gloucester, swarming with monks, 
and thick-studded with wealthy religious establish- 
ments, men would not easily forget the keen 
sarcasm of his remark, ‘Christ sent apostles and 
ers into the world, but never any monks or 
_ begging friars.” 
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In the bright days of autumn, when the sun glows on the trees, 
The sound of children’s voices echoes upon the breeze, 

As to the tangled hedges a score of little feet 

Hurry along to search once more for berries ripe and sweet. 


The hazel’s yellow leaflets are dropping one by one, 

And the red leaves of the bramble flash in the setting sun, 

And where the crimson’d thorn-wreaths twine with the fading gold, 
Bright eyes a tempting cluster of shining fruit behold. 


And rosy lips are ready, as well as merry eyes, 

And chubby hands with eager joy clutch at the tempting prize, 
Till little aching fingers, purpled by many a stain, 

Wearily find their tired way into small mouths again. 


But now the juicy berries, shining out black and red, 
Hang in the evening twilight unheeded, overhead, 
For when the fern-owl flutters forth from his rustic nest, 


‘ach sleepy child seeks shelter on its mother’s loving breast. 


MARY FRANCES ADANSE. 








OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S., AUTHOR OF “‘SATURDAY AFTERNOON RAMBLES,” ETC. 


EXCURSION VI.—IN THE LOWER THAMES VALLEY (continued). 


THaprrty for toiling myriads pent in populous town 


or smoking city vast, and craving to taste, as the | 


Saturday afternoon comes round, 


‘*The boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields,” 


it is in the familiar rural environs of our own 
homes that the grand, the thrilling, and the roman- 
tic in natural history and scenery can be enjoyed 
to our hearts’ content. Not remote from seenes 
of daily labour, as these excursions have already 
shown, are the terrestrial wonders which should 
surprise us into admiration, reverence, and awe. 
Such distant marvels as the Canons of Colorado and 
the Valley of the Yosemite are but types of the 
grand in Nature, and the immeasurab!e in Time 
which await us even in our own native landscapes, 


‘*Within sight of city spire 
Or sound of minster clock.” 
It is in these homely spots, as well as in foreign lands, 
that the aged earth is stored with 


‘The fairy tales of Science and the long results of Time,” 


of which our poet-laureate sings. 

We Londoners to wit, especially such of us as 
band ourselves together to explore the familiar yet 
mysterious country of the ancient Thames, find many 
a strange and story-book wonder of Nature almost 
close to our own doors. We look upon the relics of 
pre-historic glaciers and icebergs within a few miles 
of our own Royal Exchange: in the freight of 
boulders and mud and curious shells which lie unto 
this day on our Finchley hills, we see the memorials 
of a former arctic climate in England. At Plumstead, 
as near to us as Finchley, we see the Thames of to- 
day flowing over the tops of a forest of standing 
trees. At [Ilford (only seven miles from the Bank) 
and at pleasanter Erith we descend into the graves 
of the fleece-clad elephant and rhinoceros of prime- 
val England. Such are some of the phenomena 
which entertain many a rambling London naturalist 
at the end of the working week. These are the 
kinds of holiday resources which may console us at 
this autumn season if we are denied the pleasures of 
foreign touring or a month at the sea-shore. 

Among the excellent places of resort for a Field- 
Naturalists’ Club are the old river valleys of our 
country. It will be easily understood why such 
localities are interesting to the geologist and wonder- 
ful to the sightseer. These old river valleys cannot 
fail to be rich in relies of the physical history of 
England. From the earliest cosmical times, when 
the watershed systems of the country were gradually 
being formed, down to the present day, such valleys 
have served as great hiding-places and storehouses 
for the varied drift of the landscapes which drain 
into them. Thus from the deposits of our old rivers 
we learn the kind of denizens, zoological and 
botanical, which dwelt on the adjacent snow-clad 
hills and plains, or among the forests, jungles, 
swamps, and prairies of mammoth-haunted England. 
During long and eventful ages, marked by great 
changes in the climate, zoology, and physical geo- 





| graphy of our island, the rivers have entombed and 


treasured up the drift of the wide terrestrial area 
around them, thus preserving until the future 
human ages many a relic which would have been 
left to decay or sudden destruction on the land, had 
it not been swept by floods to the care and custody 
of the valley. In this way the rivers were acting as 
the chroniclers of physical England long ere human 
historians appeared. In ages long antecedent to the 
annals of man, the Thames was storing its valley 
with that wondrous archeology of Nature, which we 
to-day in these weekly rambles are privileged to 
explore. 

The monthly programme of Saturday excursions 
which is issued by eur Field-Naturalists’ Club tells 
us that this afternoon has been fixed for a visit to 
Crayford. At Crayford we are to resume our 
researches in the old bed of the lower Thames. At 
Erith in our last excursion we entered the graves of 
British elephants and lions of ancient date, and 
brought away some trophies of the mammoth and his 
contemporaries in England. The Crayford pits have 
a reputation for yielding a larger and more varied 
fauna of the old Thames country than even Brith. 

Again, then, we start from Cannon Street station 
for the region of hops and bricktfields and fossil 
elephants. In addition to the equipment mentioned 
in our last—Ordnance geological map, pocket com- 
pass, clasp-knife, and pill-boxes for small and deli- 
cate shells—we take with us some descriptive plans 
and sections of the Erith and Crayford pits (prepared 
by Messrs. Alfred Tylor and 8. Skertchley, and pub- 
lished by the Geologists’ Association) which every 
visitor, whether student or holiday naturalist, would 
do well to take with him to the locality. 

The journey from town shows us the railway 
geology and valley scenery described in our last 
excursion. At leafy Belvedere, just before Erith, 
lives a famous collector and mighty hunter of Thames- 
valley elephants, rhinoceri, and lions. Dr. Spurrell’s 
museum, full of the trophies of forty years of the 
chase, divides with Sir Antonio’ Brady’s Stratford 
menagerie the repute of representing on the com- 
pletest scale the extinct mammalia of the old Thames 
valley. The Rev. J. G. Wood, the author of so 
many popular beoks on natural history, also lives at 
Belvedere. 

The Crayford pits are situate about half a mile 
from the village which gives them their name, and 
about a mile from Erith. We alight at Erith station, 
and walk down the Crayford road, passing succes- 
sively the Erith pits (which lie on our right), three 
hop-kilns (left), cottages with walnut-trees and small 
bee farm (right), fields gorgeous with glaring scarlet 
poppies (right and left), until a large homestead, 
with conical-headed hop-kilns, is reached. Pass 
through the farmyard (by courtesy of the proprietor) 
and you are in a narrow lane, with the famous 
Crayford brick earth-pits visible through the broken 
hedge on the left. 

These, then, are the Crayford graveyards of the 
British elephants and rhinoceri—mausolea and 
charnel-houses of the pre-historic Thames country— 
these -wide-stretching and enormous excavations 
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have been found :— 


Cave Lion. 

*Cave Hyena. 
Grizzly Bear. 
*Brown Bear. 

Wolf. 

Great Fossil Ox. 
“Great Fossil Bison. 
Gigantic Irish Deer. 


Red Deer. 






















helow us, reaching to the modern river. 
ounded here and there by lofty and steep escarp- | 
ents, on the face of which the successive deposits of 
sand and gravel and mud of the ancient Thames are | 





IN THE LOWER THAMES VALLEY. 


They are 


seen lying in well-marked beds. For many an acre | 
nround the earth has been ransacked and its depths 
Jored until the débris lies in huge mounds all about 
is. Some millions of tons of the old river sediment 
rave been dug up and sifted, during the years | 


| charnel house. 
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Quarries and sand-pits and similar 
excavations are, as the botanist well knows, abundant 
in interesting plants, and these Crayford pits are rich 
in a beautiful wild flora. Within a very few yards 
we gather the pyramidal orchis, spotted palmate 
orchis, and that extremely handsome imitative flower, 
the bee orchis. Let us not forget, too, that upon 


some felled timber just outside the pit our entomo- 
logist took a fine stag beetle. 


He had already made 





THE MAMMOTHS’ GRAVES AT CRAYFORD. 


he pits have been opened, and from year to year 
1ew zoological.relics have been unburied and brought 
o the light of modern day. 

Here is a list of some of the animals whose remains 


Indian Elephant. 
Mammoth (Woolly Elephant). 
Fossil Horse. 
*Woolly Rhinoceros. 
*Southern Rhinoceros (R. Me- 
garhinus). 
*Southern Rhinoceros (2. He- 
miteechus). 
Musk Sheep. 


he asterisk denotes those animals which have not 
hitherto been found in the adjacent Erith pits, and 
hich so far give to the Crayford pits a distinctive 
repute and importance. 

Such, then, is the remarkable assemblage of in- 
habitants of the former Thames country which is 
found in the river drift at Crayford. Down to com- 
paratively recent times these strange species were 
he native dwellers by our familiar river Thames. 

We now descend cautiously by this steep and wind- 
ng footpath into the depths below us. No dark and 
ismal catacombs await us, though the shades of 
mighty animals of extinct races may be thick around ; 
he aspect of the pit is, in fact, rather that of a 
eerful open-air cemetery rich in flowers, than of a 





similar captures at Twickenham and Greenwich Park 
this summer. 

Each spot in this Crayford pit has some zoological 
history attached to it. We are now standing just 
where Professor Morris turned up a canine tooth of 
the British cave lion. What sort of a carnivore the 
Thames lion was may be inferred from the actual 
size engraving on the next page of one of his teeth. 

The Thames lion was identical in species with that 
of the living African lion. The disappearance of the 
creature from Britain is owing rather to the progress 
of civilisation than to any change of climate, as 
Professor Owen has shown. ‘The lion is still found 
living wild im elimates as cold as our own. 

Visitors te Crayford in the summer months must 
not expect to make any discoveries of the larger 
fossils, such as the tusks and teeth of elephants, and 
the skulls and horn-cores of bison. The deeper 
excavations proceed only in the winter. But the 
smaller memorials—the shells of creatures which 
were the con ies of the Thames lion and 
woolly elephant—eam always be got. Here on the 
north side of the pit, some twelve feet or more from 
the floor, is a band of sand runuing horizontally. It 
is full of small shells, as we may see by the speci- 
mens lying at our feet—specimens which the sand- 
martens have disintegrated in making their nests. 
The ladies who accompany our party are soon busily 
making their collection. On the east side of the pit 
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—near the elm-tree—the same shelly band will be 
found more within reach, and will well reward the 
explorer. 

In our tour round the pit, we obtained 
the following land and fresh-water 
shells, as well as others which we have 
not yet determined. 


FRESH-WATER SpEcIEs.—Ancylus fluviatilis, 
Anodon cygnea, Cyrena (Corbicula) fluminalis 
(large, valves united), Limnwa stagnalis, L. 
truncatulus, Paludina (Bythinia) tentaculata, 
Planorbis corneus, Unio litoralis, Valvata cris- 
tata. 

Lanp Sprecires—Helix nemoralis (the colour 
bands as bright as in life), H. pulchella (?), 
Pupa marginata. 


Visitors will find that this list by no 
means exhausts the Crayford pits mol- 
lusca. 

Here is another spot which will hence- 
forward be famous in the zoological 


annals of Stoneham’s brick earth-pit TOOTH OF THAMES VALLEY LION. Maidenhead some years since, bu 


at Crayford. On this northern escarp- 

ment of the pit, a startling discovery was recently 
made by a well-known geologist and paleontologist. 
It happened thus :— 

One day during the past winter Mr. Boyd-Dawkins 
visited the pit on a hunting expedition, in company 
with Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, of Belvedere. On 
glancing up at this very escarpment, Mr. Dawkins 
suddenly observed a remarkable apparition—a horned 
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APPARITION IN THE PIT. 


figure was apparently staring out of the face of the 
cliff at the visitors. The visitors, however, were not 
to be intimidated. They climbed up to the spot 
where the creature was ensconced, and Mr. Dawkins 





























at once identified the skull and horn-cones as thog 
of the musk sheep. This animal belongs to ¢j 





Arctic group of th 
former fauna of th 
Thames country, an 
was about the size ¢ 



















the small Welsh and Scotch cattle ¢ W. 
to-day. The discoverer safely con Vi 
veyed his prize from Crayford to th ic] 
museum of the Geologic Survey ig . 
London. Sir John Lubbock ‘anf 4° 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley made § <. 
similar discovery in a gravel pit a th 
Mr.. Dawkins’s is the first speci ye 
men of Ovibos moschatus found at Crayford. th 
It would take a volume to give an adequate notiof ;, 
of the scenes and incidents with which this afternoon rm 
at Crayford delighted our Field-Naturalists’ Club, al 
The structure of the old Thames valley is perhap x 
better seen here than in the Erith pits. The oli 4, 
chalk slope of the original valley is singularly well§ 4g, 
shown in the adjacent chalk-pit (entered through@ ¢, 
the tunnel). Whilst we the geologists have been} 4, 
feasted to the full with the romance which oug , 
favourite pursuit affords, the botanists of our party 4, 
have been loading. themselves with a flora whichf ,, 
would require a whole chapter to enumerate. m 
But it is time we returned to town. Farewell fo 7 
the present, then, to this wonderful cemetery of y 
ancient life at Crayford, these tombs of gianf 4 
pachyderms and carnivores of the old Thames country}, 
lying amid the pleasant hop-grounds of Kent. Who} ¢ 
would not wish well to all societies and clubs for the] y 
| out-door enjoyment and study of nature, when they} 
bring to us such holiday resources as these ? 1 
0 
a 
d 
A MIDLAND TOUR. h 
XX.—SHREWSBURY—THE WORKING MAN’s OWN PUBLIC] > 
HOUSE—STOURBRIDGE—HAGLEY—THE LEASOWES. i 
Ir is but a little journey from Wolverhampton tof | 
Coalbrookdale, the Wrekin, Wroxeter, and Shrews-§ o 
bury. Coalbrookdale, famous for its ironworks} ¢ 
is famous also for its beautiful scenery and its abun-} t 
dant fossils. As for the Wrekin, you may go allf 1 
round it, and ascend to its summit, whence you mayg 1 
view nineteen counties—behold the spot where, ach 
cording to tradition, Caractacus made his stand} i 
against the invader—and see the Lickey and the Mal} | 
vern Hills. And not far off the Wrekin is Buildwas} | 
Abbey and Wenlock, geologically famous, where the] - 
skeletons of the monks who lived hard by have recently} 
been found in the drift, under circumstances which 
might have led to the belief that they were of prodigious} 
antiquity, had we not been otherwise persuaded. hf . 
Wroxeter we have the Roman city Uriconium, the} 
oval outline of which is still to be seen ; the remalli 
of its inhabitants, found among its ruins, tell a ghastly 








tale of spoliation and slaughter. Not the least cu- 
rious of the remains which have been found there was 
a smithy, the workshop of some ancient Vulcans, with 
the very anvils they had used; while cinders of coal 
SSS B iaken from the ruins show that the Romans were ac- 









— quainted with our mineral fuel. And from Wroxeter 
Pe you may go on to Shrewsbury, and walk through 
that quaint and picturesque old town, so charming 
to the antiquary; and recall its historic associations, 
and see its ancient abbey and castle, and visit its 
of th museum and its school, and eat of its brawn and its 
of th cakes, and, if you are a botanist, explore the neigh- 
TY; l@ pouring “‘ meres.” 
' Ze i Nothing in Shrewsbury interested us more than the 
neta Working Men’s Own Public-House, established by 
©Y COM Mrs. Wightman, widely known by her little book, 
rd to thil «Haste to the Rescue.” The wife of the vicar, enter- 
urvey Wf ing heart and soul into her husband’s work among 
ock a the people of his charge, she found that intemperance 
made | was its greatest hindrance. It was intended that 
l pit a this public-house should be a place where well- 
nee, bu cooked food of the best quality should be constantly 
t spec on sale at the lowest prices; ‘“‘ where instruction of 
. | the heart and head, and recreation, should go hand 
tei in hand; where nothing debasing or demoralis- 


ing should be countenanced; and where holy and 
elevating influences should be encouraged and 





s’ Club. 


perhaps strengthened.”” This design has been fully carried 
The oli out under Mrs. Wightman’s superintendence; and 
rly welll she has made the institution self-supporting. It is 
— furnished with a refreshment-room, a reading-room 


and library, a lecture-hall, baths and lavatory, and 


ich Ow! rooms for public and business meetings ;—a sick fund 
T party and provident club, mothers’ meetings, Bible classes, 
. whiclf and even a ragged school (established by the younger 
members), are carried on there; and quarterly tea 

well for parties, annual railway trips, picnics, juvenile treats, 
tery Of winter lectures, social evenings, etc., maintain in all 
f giant lively interest. In the refreshment-room are to be 
country} seen farmers and their wives; men attending the 
«Whol corn exchange, cattle markets, and fairs; market- 
for the omen; young men in lodgings in the town, who are 
on. they engaged in houses of business ; the county constabu- 
lary, when on duty at the sessions, etc.; the steady 

men belonging ‘to the militia, when attending drill; 

and the ordinary mechanic and labourer. Many a 
drunkard has been reclaimed, many a home made 

happy, by these influences. From amongst the 

pubic} Motley crowd of customers who come from the sur- 
ney rounding neighbourhood, signatures are constantly 
being added in the Hall-Book. When the institution 

pton tof had been ten years established, it was found that 
hrews- over 3,650 men and women, or more than one every 
works, day during the whole ten years, had taken the 
sabun-} total-abstinence pledge. It would seem Mrs. Wight- 
go allf man had never asked more than about eight persons 
yu mayg to do this. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” she says, ‘men have 
re, ac} come to me from our own and surrounding parishes 
stand{ imploring me to let them sign in my book, and I 
e Mal-} have not refused their plea. They have come in all 
\ildwas}_ sorts of conditions, with broken hearts and prospects 
ere the] —some in a state of intoxication—others sober, and 
cently} roused to set an example to win souls for love’s sake; 
which and thus strong and able helpers from amongst my 
ligious’ rescued band have risen up to aid me in my work. 
d. Inf I have now 700 men in ten parishes, from amongst 
m, the whom twenty are distinct visitors to the rest. We 
emainsf have never had a temperance meeting; we have 
rhastly — a word about drunkenness—only about 
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Mrs. Wightman herself wrote us (2nd December, 
1870): ‘Our own desire is to bring those who 
come to us to sign the pledge to Jesus, that the 
change may be lasting, and the result not for time 
only, but eternity. Thus our work has the decidedly 
religious element in every respect. And to this I 
attribute the lasting blessings. During last year I 
was very ill, and away five months from the dear 
people ; the three weekly meetings were kept up by 
the men themselves-—four or five of them making 
themselves responsible for them; whilst I sent them 
one weekly letter, to be read aloud. And I have 
been now nearly two years unable to continue the 
night-visiting from house to house; this has been 
very bad for the new members, who have not been 
known so well as the old ones were, and thus the 
work has suffered. But there has continued so 
much cause for thankfulness throughout these twelve 
years of work—of marvellous health and strength 
unknown before, and of power given over the most 
unlikely—that I can only bless God that he ever led 
me in the path which opened to me in January, 
1858, without any seeking on my part.” Mrs. 
Wightman this summer had occasion to remove for 
awhile from Shrewsbury. ‘‘In my absence,” she 
writes, ‘‘ all the weekly meetings are well sustained 
by the dear men themselves ; the mothers’ meeting 
only is suspended. . . . We continue to receive (total 
abstinence) signatures, but since my frequent absence 
from home, ill and worn, not so many.” 


But now we proceed to Stourbridge. The country 
around Stourbridge is varied by hill and valley. 
‘Plutonic convulsion from beneath,” says Miller, 
‘has given to the flat incoherent formation a diver- 
sity of surface not its own; and we see it tempested 
into waves over the unseen trappean masses, like 
ocean over the back of some huge sea monster.’ 
He adds, “ Stourbridge is merely a smaller Wol- 
verhampton.” The beds of clay of which the famous 
Stourbridge firebricks and crucibles are made are 
four feet thick, lie about fifteen feet below the lowest 
of three remarkable seams of coal, each averaging six 
feet thick, are confined within a circle of about two 
miles, yield 2,000 tons weekly, and employ fifteen or 
sixteen hundred people. Formerly Stourbridge was 
the only source of good fire-resisting clay. Similar 
clays have of late years been found in several English 
coal-fields; and the beds in contact with the coal, and 
especially those called ‘‘ black-band,” generally yield 
such clays, so that Stourbridge has lost some of its. 
importance, though the ease with which its clay is 
worked still gives it a preference. 

The Stourbridge clay beds have been the founda- 
tion of the Stourbridge Glass-works. The glass 
manufacture is almost exelusively confined to the- 
best class of table glass; for though large quantities 
of table glass are made in Birmingham and Lanca- 
shire, the manufacturers in those districts have never, 
we are told, been able to compete with Stourbridge, 
either in purity of colour or quality of workman- 
ship. As long.as the manufacturer had to pay 
duty on his goods, he was so fettered by regulations 
that very little improvement was made in their style 
or quality; but no sooner was he free from the rule 
of the exciseman than rapid strides were made, and 
goods are now produced which the most experienced 
manufacturers and most skilful workmen at that time 
would have pronounced it impossible to make. En- 


graving on glass—an art lately revived—was prac- 
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tised at Stourbridge as long ago as 1660. Steam 
was first used in glass-cutting about thirty years ago, 
when it was introduced at Stourbridge and Dudley. 
Stourbridge is also celebrated for the high-class iron 
it produces. 

The town possesses some ancient institutions, and 
among thema school known as Old Swinford Hospital, 
founded by Thomas Foley for the education of sixty 
boys, between the ages of seven and eleven, who 
were to be clothed and governed like the boys of 
Christ’s Hospital in London: and it would seem 
that the foundation has been enlarged, and its scope 
extended, for it now admits 130 boys between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, who on their attaining 
the latter year are apprenticed with a premium, and 
at the end of their apprenticeship are assisted to set 
up in business. It will be remembered that Dr. 


Johnson went to ‘Stourbridge School.” He attended | 
it little more than a year; yet here, we are told, “ his | 


genius was so distinguished that he was admitted 
into the best company of the place, and had no com- 
mon attention paid to him, of which remarkable 
instances were long remembered there.” 
suffers much inconvenience from the want of sufficient 
railway accommodation. Many of the busy manu- 
facturing villages round about, too, are without rail- 
way connection at all. 

Lye, or ‘‘The Lye Waste,” near at hand, was 
a few years back a very extraordinary place, a kind 
of straggling village of mud huts in the midst of 
endless heaps of rubbish, slag, and shale, fire-belching 
furnaces, and smoke-vomiting chimneys. The mud 
huts are still inhabited, but every year they are 
getting fewer. The Lye is now a considerable place 
for the manufacture of nails, anvils, vices, ete., and the 
inhabitants are a very hard-working people ; it has a 
neat church and several small chapels and schools. 
Two miles n.N.x. of Stourbridge is Brierley Hill, 
which abounds in coal, iron, and fireclay, and is 
sadly notorious for mining accidents. The manu- 
facture of steam-boilers is extensively carried on 
there. 


ville Gardens, which are devoted to the enjoyment 
of the masses. 

A short walk from Stourbridge brings us to Hagley. 
What student of English poetry is not familiar with 
the name? There it lies, as of old, the noble park, 
the hal— 

‘in whose kind haunt 
The hospitable genius lingers still,” — 

the little Gothic church, said to have been erected 
in the year 1200, and the churchyard curiously 
embosomed in the grounds—the shrubberies, the 
walks, the monuments! As we pass within the 
gate, and along the winding path which leads to the 
summit of the hill where first Thomson, and farther 
on Shenstone, and still farther Pope, had their several 
and special retreats, their shades seem to rise and 
greet us—lovers, like themselves, of the Muse. With 
these comes the youthful Hammond, 


‘*For whom the willow and the cypress grew.” 
We linger in their company. 


Here is the spot 
described in ‘‘ The Seasons: ” 


** The height from whose fair brow 
The bursting prospect spreads immense around, 
And snatched o’er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 
And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 
And villages embosomed soft in trees, 
And spiry towns by surging columns marked 


Not far off is Wychbury Wood, a scene of | 
real beauty, and within an easy distance are the En- | 
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Stourbridge | 





' working classes. Himself a highly distinguished 


Of household smoke, your eye excursive roams 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees 
Ascending, roughens into rigid hills 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 
That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise.” 





Here, Shenstone appears to guide us, and to say,— 


‘¢ Tread ye with awe,these favour’d bowers, 
Nor wound the shrubs, nor bruise the flowers! 
So may your path with sweets abound ; 
So may your couch with rest be crown’d ! 
But harm betide the wayward swain 
Who dares these hallow’d haunts profane !”* 


Here, Pope seems to go before us, pointing the 
way, and saying— 


** See what delights in sylvan scenes appear, 
Descending gods have found Elysium here!” + 


And Lyttelton himself—-the lord of all the scene, 
(oh, vanity of human greatness !)—appears, lament. 
ing the loss of the partner of his joys, whom lhe 
seems to seek 


**Tn all the wide-stretched prospect’s ample bound.” 


For here, also, into these lovely scenes, where the cul- 
tured noble had gathered around him the most gifted 
poets of his day—to whom the spots they severally 
loved have been dedicated and inscribed in temple, 
pedestal, and urn—the unbidden visitor intruded, 
and carried away the loved one, 


“* Made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes.” 


We sat down to rest at the top of the hill. The 
seat had above it the inscription from Milton, % 
suggestive to the visitor to pause and contemplate— 

‘¢ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty !—thine this everlasting fraine 
Thus wondrous fair! Thyself how wondrous then, 
Unspeakable ! who sits above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 


We afterwards look in at the little church, and 
spend a few moments there in silence beside the 
tombs of the Lytteltons, meditating on the insecurity 
of all earthly happiness. 

It was the first Lord Lyttelton who was also the 
first to bring Hagley into celebrity, who wrote the 
Monody, from which we have already quoted, to the 
memory of his beautiful wife, who died a few years 
after their marriage, at the age of twenty-nine. 
Their only son, a youth of fine promise, brought his 
father with sorrow to the grave, and died himself 
a melancholy death. The famous ghost-story asso- 
ciated with his history has already been told in these 
pages.§ With him the direct line of succession failed, 
and the uncle of the unhappy victim of self-indulgence 
and folly succeeded to the property. 7 

The present lord is the grandson of Lord Westcott, 
who, on the death of the second lord, succeeded to 
the property. He is the Lord-Lieutenant of Worces- 
tershire, and is well known as a zealous and exem- 
plary churchman. The largest part of his life, 
indeed—and he is now fifty-five—has been spent m 
conscientious labours for the interests and useful- 
ness of the national church and the benefit of the 
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* Inscription on a tablet against a root-house (Shenstone). 
+ ‘‘Summer” (Pope). 

t “The Monody ” (Lyttelton). 

§ See ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1871, page 525. 
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THE LEASOWES. 


scholar and student, he has been a great promoter 
of church education, has for many years been a 
Sunday-school teacher, and in all county or other 
efforts for the diffusion of knowledge takes a promi- 
nent, and generally the principal part. In 1857, it 
became known that he wished to restore Hagley 
Church—which, though it lies within the family do- 
main, is the parish church—but that the expense 
hindered him; the diocese then took up the matter, 
and collected £1,700 to be spent upon it, as a testi- 
monial to his long-continued and valuable services. 

But we now bid farewell to Hagley, and hasten to 
take a glance at the Leasowes, Shenstone’s own yet 
more celebrated seat, three or four miles distant. As 
there is no railway to Halesowen, we walk there. 
We go musing on Thomson’s description of Hagley, 
“the British l'empe : ””— 

‘** There along the dale 
With woods o’erhung, and shagged with mossy rocks, 
Where on each hand the gushing waters play, 
And down the rough cascade white dashing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen’d vista through the trees, 
You silent steal ; or sit beneath the shade 
Of solemn oaks, that tuft the swelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by Nature’s careless hand, 
And pensive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace ;—the herds, the flocks, the birds, 
The hollow whispering breeze, the plaint of rills 
That purling down amid the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 
On the soothed ear.” 

On our way to the Leaspwes we pass by many 
cottages whence the clinking of hammers falls on our 
ear, and, glancing in, see men, women, boys and 
girls in their teens, nd young children—here a man 
by himself, and there a man arid his wife—at work, 
nail-making. A nail is soon made: an iron rod is 
heated, a point forged, and a piece separated by a blow 
on the anvil. It is then dropped into a “ bore,”’ and 
hammered to a head. Some nails require more labour 
and art. Women seem always to have worked at the 
trade. Hutton says of the females of this district in 
jis time :—‘‘ The beauties of their faces were rather 
eclipsed by the smut of the anvil, or, in poetical 
phrase, the tincture of the forge had taken possession 
of those lips which might have been taken by a kiss. 
Struck with the novelty,” says he, ‘I inquired 
whether the ladies in this country shod horses, and 
was answered, with a smile, ‘ They are Nailers!” It 
is still the chief trade of this neighbourhood. The 
people get their iron rod from the nail-masters or 
factors, to whom they carry the nails at the end of 
the week, producing nails in proportion to the iron 
supplied, and being paid by the weight or number. 
They look wretchedly poor and thin. All is not 
poetry in this world, and here we are brought face to 
face with some of its stern and sadly prosaic realities. 

We pass through the ancient town of Halesowen, 
where Shenstone went to the little dame school 
celebrated in his ‘‘ Schoolmistress,’’ and afterwards 
attended the Grammar School, and in the parish 
church of which he lies buried. A plain slab, among 
scores of tombstones, marks his sleeping-place ; but 
within the church is a pedestal surmounted by an 
wn, bearing an inscription, which ends thus :— 

‘* Reader, if genius, taste refined, 
A native elegance of mind— 
If virtue, science, manly sense, 
If wit that never gave offence, 
The clearest head, the tenderest heart, 
In thy esteem ere claimed a part— 
Oh! smite thy breast, and drop a tear, 
For know thy Shenstone’s dust lies here.” 
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The church is a fine old structure of red sandstone, 
with a lofty and elegant spire; and yonder stands 
the little that remains of the Abbey of Halesowen, 
the subject of Shenstone’s ‘‘ Ruined Abbey.” 

But we pass on, and reach, through a pleasant 
lane, the entrance to the Leasowes. With the per- 
mission of the present owner, Benjamin Gibbons, 
Esq., who politely sends a servant to conduct us, we 
are soon buried in the woody shades. "We trace many 
of the features which delighted a bygone age, and made 
Shenstone admired and celebrated, because, in a scene 
no way remarkable for natural advantages except that 
the ground is very undulating, he, by the exercise of 
a fine poetic taste, wondrous ingenuity, persevering 
labour, and unsparing expenditure, produced within 
narrow limits an amazing aid most enchanting variety. 
Much, indeed, it must be allowed, is in miniature. 
Yet here were hill and vale, plain and woodland, 
green slopes and shaggy precipices, winding walks 
and rustic bowers, dark and sequestered shades, 
mossy banks, wild ruins; distant views of farms, 
villages, cultivated fields, and mountains far away ; 
hanging woods, narrow glades, terrace, thicket, and 
—most beautiful of all—warer every here and there, 
in clear smooth lake, in noisy foaming fall, in drip- 
ping fountain, in murmuring rill, or in stream heard - 
but unseen; while obelisk, statue, urn, vase, classic 
and poetic inscription, oft met the eye, and, amid all, 
the house*—every here and there visible—suggested 
that home was at hand. Twenty years of Shenstone’s 
life were given to laying out these grounds, his own 
paternal estate, and here he wrote many of his poems. 
We cannot but think of his own words,— 


“ Through these soft shades delighted let me stray, 
While o’er my head forgotten suns descend ! 
Through these dear valleys bend my casual way 
Till setting life a total shade extend.” 


John Wesley once visited the Leasowes, and he 
says, ‘‘I never was so surprised. I have seen nothing 
in all England to be compared to it.” 

We cannot do better than quote the vivid descrip- 
tion given by Hugh Miller. ‘ Let the reader imagine 
the side of a hill furrowed by a transverse valley, 
opening at right angles into the great front valley. 
and separating at top into two forks or branches, 
that run up, shallowing as they go, to near the hill 
top. Let him, in short, imagine this great valley a 
broad right line, and the transverse forked valley « 
gigantic letter Y resting on it. And this forked valley 
on the hill side, this letter Y, is the Leasowes. The 
picturesqueness of such a position can easily be appre- 
ciated. ‘The forked valley, from head to gorge, is a 
reclining valley, partaking along its bottom of the 
slope of the eminence on which it lies, and thus 
possessing, what is by no means common among the 
valleys of England, true down-hill watercourses, 
along which the gathered waters may leap in a 
chain of eascades; and commanding, in its upper 
recesses, extended prospects of the country below. 
It thus combines the scenic advantages of both hollow 
and rising ground—the quiet seclusion of the one, 
and the expansive landscapes of the other. ‘The 
broad valley into which it opens is rich and well 
wooded. Just in front of the opening we see a fine 
sheet of water, about twenty acres in extent, the 
work of the monks; immediately to the right stand 


* “His house, however,” says Johnson, ‘‘was mean, and he did not 
improve it. When he came home from his walks, he might find his floors 
flooded by a shower through the broken roof, but could spare no money 
for its reparation.” 
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the ruins of the abbey; immediately to the left 
the pretty compact town of Halesowen lies grouped 
around its fine old church and spire; a range of 
green swelling eminences rises beyond; beyond 
these, fainter in the distance, and considerably bolder 
in outline, ascends the loftier range of the trap-hills, 
one of them roughened: by the tufted woods, and 
crowned by the obelisk at Hagley;-.and over all, 
blue and shadowy on the far horizon, sweeps the 
undulating line of the mountains of Cambria.” 

And Disraeli says: ‘‘When we consider that 
Shenstone in developing his fine pastoral ideas in the 
Leasowes educated the nation into that taste for land- 
scape gardening which has become the medel of all 
Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the grati- 
tude of posterity. Thus the private pleasures of a 
man of genius may become at length those ofa whole 
people.” 

Between Shenstone and the Lytteltons, as is well 
known, there existed an intimate friendship, which 
made them mutual visitors. 

But, in the midst of all this beauty, Shenstone was 
avery unhappy man. He never overcame the loss 
of one whom he had loved in early life, and whom 
he need not have lost had his tastes been less expen- 
sive. He sought fame and applause. 


** A breath revived him—but a breath o’erthrew.” 


His outlay on his grounds brought him into diffi- 
culties, he was disappointed in a hope he had en- 
tertained of obtaining a pension, and he lived and 
died a bachelor, and left no son to inherit or care for 
his estate. One purchaser or tenant succeeded 
another—-some altered, some neglected it. The em- 
bankment of a canal now spoils one of its finest 
scenes; the smoke of the neighbouring ironworks 
pollutes the air; and the place which attracted states- 
men— 
**Even Pitt, whose fervent periods roll 
Resistless through the kindred soul 
Of senates, councils, kings—” * 


and courtiers, wits, poets—all who wished to be 
thought persons of taste—is now well-nigh forgotten. 
But Shenstone is still supremely the poet in land- 
scape. And his ‘ Schoolmistress” still holds its 
place. His lines— 
**So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
That I thought that she bade me return,” 
have often been quoted, and his familiar verse will 
long be remembered : 
** Whoe’er has travelled life’s dark round 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 


And to him we owe, besides his own works, Percy’s 
** Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” for it was he who 
encouraged and aided Percy to produce it. 

We are not sure that the Leasowes, though a 
national inheritance, will much longer remain to us. 


The poetical will give way to the practical. After 
seven years of patient and persevering search, and 
an expenditure of £20,000, discoveries of coal have 
been made in this locality, which will probably soon 
convert it into a wilderness of pits and mounds like the 
once green fields of Bilston. The coal now discovered 
is fourteen feet thick, of good quality, and easily 
workable; and it is believed to be a continuation of 








* Shenstone’s “ Pastoral Ode. 
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the famous ‘Thick Coal” of South Staffordshire. 
And taken concurrently with the successful experi- 
ments at Sandwell Park, the opening out of additional 
measures on Cannock Chase, etc., etc., the discove- 
ries which have been made here are considered to 
be of very great importance, and to indicate not only 
the wide extension of the Thick Coal Field, but also 
the immediate advent of a new and glorious era of 
prosperity for the Black Country. 





Varieties, 


Rooks: ARE THEY FRIENDS OR FOES OF THE FARMER ?— 
The letter of ‘‘a Scottish Farmer” in the June Part of the 
‘*Leisure Hour” has been copied into the chief agricultural 
journals, and has renewed instead of ending the controversy. 
Another veteran farmer, ‘‘of forty years’ experience,” writes 
to the ‘*Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette,” 
confirming the ‘‘Scottish Farmer’s” statement as to the 
destruction: caused by rooks in rooting up young plants to 
get at the grubs. But, says this new defender of rooks, 
‘they never attack healthy plants; and if the ‘Scottish 
Farmer’ has seen a whole crop pulled up, it was better 
destroyed, in the interest of the farmer, and the land applied to 
other use.” The question is, therefore, brought to this: Do the 
rooks only attack plants that, from their unhealthy aspect, they 
know have grubs at the root ? or do they pluck up at hazard to 
find what is below? Who will decide when farmers (of forty 
years’ experience) disagree ? 


TouURISTs AND ExcuRsIonists.—The general adoption of 
third-class carriages on the chief railway lines and the extension 
of the system of tourist tickets, must have largely increased 
the number of travellers for pleasure and health as distinguished 
from business and duty. Next season, when the new arrangements 
are better known, the results will be pleasantly revealed in the 
reports and accounts presented to railway shareholders. The 
increase of tourist traffic is not confined to our home railways and 
conveyances, The skilfully organised and admirably conducted 
expeditions under the management of public guides, especially 
of Mr. Cook and of Mr. Gaze, have brought within the reach of 
travellers of modest means what was formerly only the luxuy 
of the rich. We observe that Mr. Cook starts this month ona 
tour round the world, which is now easily practicable at a mode- 
rate expenditure, and that he offers ‘‘ divisional bookings to New 
York, the Western States, and California, Japan, China, India, 
New Zealand, Australia, and harmonising with Nile and Pales- 
tine tours direct from England.” The circulars published by 
these enterprising guides during the tourist season, every year 
show a large increase in the facilities for visiting the most in- 
teresting scenes of foreign pilgrimage. A novel feature in some 
of these circulars is the publication of testimonials and letters 
of recommendation. Mr. Cook does not proclaim the fact, but 
he has had the honour of conducting the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in one of his expeditions, while Mr. Gaze can boast the 
distinguished name of Mr. Spurgeon. Mr. Cook has had wider 
experience, but other guides claim some special advantages. A 
personally conducted party, limited to twenty, is to start with 
Mr. Gaze in October, for the East, in nearly the same route 
which was described by one of his party in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
for 1869. Expeditions of this kind, but on a larger scale, and 
round the world, have for some years been common in America. 


Rosert Bruce.—The good Earl of Elgin, writing to his 
second boy, on the death of his brother, said :—‘‘ You have 
lost a kind and good uncle and a kind and good godfather, and 
you are now the only Robert Bruce in the family. It isa good 
name, and you must try and bear it nobly and bravely as 
those who have borne it before you have done. If you 
look at their lives you will see that they always considered in 
the first place what they ought to de, and only in the second 
what it might be most pleasant and agreeable to do. This 1s 
the way to steer a straight course through life, and to meet the 
close of it, as your dear uncle did, with a smile on his lips.”— 
Life of Lord Elgin. 

TELEGRAPHS IN AMERICA.—The Western Union Telegraph 
Company of: the United States has in operation 60,502 miles ot 
line, and 133,890 miles of wire, being about 40,000 miles more 
than the total telegraph wires of the United Kingdom. 





